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QUAKERISM  AND/OR 
CHRISTIANITY 

These  two  lectures  were  given  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1966  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury  and  are  pub- 
lished with  thanks  to  him  for  permission  to  pre- 
serve the  informal  and  spontaneous  style  of  his 
talks  which  are  printed  much  as  delivered. 

I 

I am  very  grateful  to  be  included  in  your 
sessions  this  year.  I am  not  sure  that  I am 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  situation,  but  I 
will  at  least  hope  to  express  the  friendship 
I feel  to  many  of  you  whom  I know  person- 
ally and  others  of  whom  I have  gotten  a very 
high  report  from  such  Friends  as  Howard 
and  Anna  Brinton  and  other  people  that  you 
know. 

The  problem  I want  to  deal  with  will 
appear  as  a set  of  questions,  and  you  are 
going  to  give  the  answers  instead  of  the 
other  way  around.  I remember  about  an  old 
maid  of  whom  it  was  said  it  looked  as  though 
she  had  all  of  the  answers  but  that  nobody 
had  ever  asked  her  the  right  questions.  I 
hope  to  ask  the  right  questions,  but  I’m  not 
at  all  sure  that  I can  supply  the  right  an- 
swers. The  topic  was  suggested  by  corres- 
pondence I’ve  had  with  officers  of  your 
Yearly  Meeting  who  have  called  to  my  at- 
tention a problem  which  Friends  have  and 
have  always  had  and  which  I think  is  worth 
our  consideration. 

☆ 

The  first  question  is  what  are  we  as 
Friends  primarily  related  to:  are  we  primar- 
ily Christians  or  are  we  primarily  Quak- 
ers? Or,  what  is  the  difference  between  them, 
or  the  likenesses  or  overlapping  between 
them? 

I don’t  want  to  limit  myself  to  what  peo- 
ple like  these  days  to  call  semantics,  or 
what  the  New  Testament  calls  fighting  over 
words  to  no  profit.  I think  we  all  recognize 
that  these  two  terms  are  almost  fighting 
terms  in  certain  areas  of  Quakerism.  I’m  not 
really  taking  my  cue  from  some  members 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting  but  from  other  sources 
as  well. 

Earlier  this  summer  I talked  to  a man 
who  said  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  a Yearly  Meeting  in  the  East,  and  I said, 
“Well,  what  will  it  be  like?”  And  he  said 


to  me,  “We’ll  hear  a great  deal  about  the 
Society  of  Friends  but  almost  nothing  about 
Jesus  Christ.”  You  know  what  he  meant.  If 
any  of  you  read,  and  I hope  that  many  of 
you  do,  the  best  of  all  Quaker  periodicals, 
the  London  Friend,  you’ll  observe  that  in 
their  very  animated  correspondence  columns 
there  has  been  a good  deal  of  writing  on  the 
question  of  how  far  Friends  are  Christians. 
One  member  of  the  Meeting,  a very  es- 
teemed lady  that  I know,  said  that  if  they 
are  not  Christians  she  was  going  to  resign. 
This  is  the  somewhat  awkward  problem 
which  we  have  on  account  of  our  inheritance 
and  background,  asking  whether  we  are 
Christians  or  Quakers  or  both,  and  what  the 
connection  is  between  them — not  theoreti- 
cally but  actually  in  our  lives. 

I want  to  expose  you  to  a curious  bit  of 
my  own  family  history.  I married  my  first 
cousin’s  daughter.  (That  is  permitted  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.)  The  result  is  that 
my  children  are  members  of  our  own  family, 
and  of  my  wife’s  large  family,  and  of  the 
larger  family  which  my  wife  and  I share. 
When  the  children  don’t  feel  too  friendly 
towards  me,  they  remind  me  that  I am  only 
their  first  cousin  twice-removed.  I don’t  want 
to  confuse  you  more  than  you  are  confused, 
but  I think  you’ll  see  that  we  have  here  two 
overlapping  families  of  different  age,  and  yet 
we  have  a good  deal  in  common.  A lot  of  her 
relatives  are  my  relatives;  a lot  of  her  rela- 
tives are  not  my  relatives  except  by  marri- 
age, and  so  we  have  two  families  — the  older 
Cadbury  family  and  the  younger  family 
which  she  comes  from,  which  is  half  Cad- 
bury; and  then  our  own  immediate  family. 

That’s  the  situation.  The  Society  of  Friends 
is  descended  from  Christianity.  It  was  born 
in  a Christian  milieu,  it  was  born  in  Puritan 
Christian  England.  It  shared  a great  deal 
of  this  Christian  background,  but  it  also  went 
off  a little  bit  on  its  own  way,  and  this  is  a 
curious  overlapping  relationship.  And  we 
are  members  of  both  of  them,  we  Friends  are. 
I don’t  know  if  you  feel  only  like  seond  cous- 
ins once  removed  to  other  Christians  or 
whether  you  feel  more  intimate  than  that,  or 
whether  I have  merely  confused  you  by  this 
current  simile  of  a family  of  one  generation 
overlapping  a family  of  an  older  generation 
and  derived  from  it. 
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This  problem  has  been  with  the  Society 
of  Friends  from  its  start.  It  was  both  Chris- 
tian and  Quaker  as  soon  as  there  was  a word 
Quaker  (which  was  much  sooner  than  there 
was  the  term  Society  of  Friends,  being  a 
nickname  which  arose  before  it  got  properly 
named.)  Therefore,  this  goes  back  into  our 
whole  inheritance.  It  is  a complicating  prob- 
lem when  you  try  to  do  some  clear  thinking. 
As  I said,  I hope  I have  stated  a clear  ques- 
tion. I am  probably  not  going  to  give  the 
answers,  but  when  you  have  an  unanswered 
question  it  is  sure  to  raise  a lot  of  other  ques- 
tions, questions  I v/ould  like  to  address  my- 
self to  this  afternoon. 

Early  Quakerism  was  plainly  Christian 
in  its  background,  but  it  probably  was  a re- 
bellion against  some  features  of  contemp- 
orary Christianity,  so  it  was  half  one  and 
half  the  other.  It  was  a curious  situation 
which  Friends  had  to  face.  There  were  times 
when  it  laid  stress  upon  its  Christian  inheri- 
tance: William  Penn  wrote  a book  on  Quak- 
erism called  ‘Primitive  Christianity  Revived.’ 
And  there  are  a whole  series  of  books  by 
Friends  and  anti-Quaker  writers  on  the  sub- 
jet: “The  Quaker  and  the  Christian;”  or  “The 
Quaker  or  the  Christian;”  or  “Quakerism 
No  Christianity;”  or  “Quakerism,  as  Chris- 
tianity.” These  book  titles  show  you  that 
in  the  1670’s  what  we  are  dealing  with  this 
afternoon  was  already  a problem  in  people’s 
minds. 

☆ 

I’m  thinking  of  two  classical  writings  of 
the  early  Friends.  One  of  them  is  Barclay’s 
“Apology,”  the  classical  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  Quakerism  up  to  the  date  of 
Howard  Brinton’s  “Friends  for  300  Years.” 
The  “Apology,”  as  the  author  tells  us,  was 
intended  to  show  what  Quakerism  is  where 
it  differs  from  typical,  contemporary  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  another  writing,  not  so  long, 
which  is  famous  especially  in  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  of  Friends  (I  don’t  bother  to  rename 
it)  called  “George  Fox’s  Letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Barbados”  which  has  been  used 
ever  since  1902  as  practically  a Quaker  creed 
by  the  Yearly  Meetings  belonging  to  that 
group  of  Meetings.  It  is  a short  letter  of  what 
we  believe,  and  it  is  signed  by  George  Fox. 
It  represents  the  agreements  between  Quak- 
erism and  ordinary  church  Christianity.  And 
there  you  have  two  classical  statements  — 
one  dealing  with  Quakerism  as  it  overlaps 
and  the  other  precisely  where  it  doesn’t 
overlap. 

Robert  Barclay,  I believe,  took  a standard 
Christian  confession,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession or  catechism,  and  arranged  the  Quak- 


er ideas  under  the  heading  of  the  orthodox 
system  but  mentioning  the  points  of  differ- 
ence. There  were  some  Quaker  concerns  he 
had  difficulty  with:  there  wasn’t  anything  in 
the  Presbyterian  confession  about  flattering 
titles,  and  he  therefore  had  to  insert  his  sec- 
tion on  “Flattering  Titles”  somewhere  in 
the  outline  of  a standard  theology,  and  when 
it  came  to  war,  I believe  he  listed  that  under 
“Recreations.”  Where  else  would  you  put  it 
if  you  were  using  an  outline  that  never  men- 
tioned international  affairs  at  all? 

These  two  classical  statements  illustrate 
to  you,  I hope,  what  I am  driving  at:  namely 
that  this  is  a long  standing  problem  which 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

☆ 

I might  say  about  George  Fox’s  “Letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Barbados”:  it’s  a very 
orthodox  letter  and  therefore  suits  the  most 
conservative  Yearly  Meetings  in  America 
and  is  reprinted  in  their  Disciplines  as  an 
appendix.  My  brother-in-law,  Rufus  Jones, 
had  great  trouble  believing  that  Fox  wrote 
it,  the  reason  being  that  Rufus  J ones  thought 
of  Fox  from  another  point  of  view;  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  George  Fox  was  sick 
when  he  signed  it,  and  somebody  else  wrote 
it.  I think  that  is  playing  a little  fast  and 
loose  with  the  evidence  of  history.  I would 
rather  say  that  in  one  view  George  Fox  was 
very  orthodox,  and  in  another  view  he  was 
very  loose  to  Christian  ideas  as  understood  in 
his  time.  You  may  like  to  know  that  a major 
and  final  part  of  that  letter  was  not  ortho- 
dox: it  was  the  Quaker  view  that  they  were 
justified  in  teaching  Christianity  to  negro 
slaves.  Now  of  course  the  first  part  of  the 
letter,  “We  believe  in  God”  and  all,  that  gets 
reprinted;  but  the  last  long  section  of  it 
you’ll  not  find  in  the  modern  reprints.  So 
even  though  his  theology  seemed  sound,  his 
social  ethics  and  his  social  teachings  show 
Fox’s  real  revolutionary  point  of  view. 

☆ 

This  is  the  situation  we  have  inherited, 
and  this  problem  has  lasted  throughout 
Quaker  history.  It  has  cropped  up  again  and 
again  in  Quaker  history.  You  may  know  that 
one  of  the  earliest  renegade  Quakers  was  a 
man  named  George  Keith.  George  Keith  ex- 
pressed the  non-Christian  characteristics  of 
Quakerism  as  well  as  anybody  could,  and 
then  he  came  to  America.  Of  course  things 
were  a little  different  over  here,  and  he  met 
some  Quakers  who  were  too  non-Christian 
for  him.  So  he  relapsed  entirely  and  became 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
left  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  just  shows 
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the  attitude.  I don’t  know  whether  some  in 
our  generation  are  going  to  migrate  across 
the  line  from  one  side  to  another — there  is 
already  a certain  amount  of  migrating  both 
ways,  though  not  as  much  in  one  direction 
as  I would  like  to  see. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Hicksite  separation, 
of  which  the  less  said  the  better,  maybe, 
except  that  if  you  can  learn  anything  from 
history,  and  if  history  is  not,  according  to  the 
famous  definition  of  Henry  Ford,  merely 
bunk,  then  the  Hicksite  separation  shows  the 
emergence  in  the  1820’s  in  America  (less  so 
in  England  where  they  didn’t  come  to  a 
separation)  of  those  two  divisive  traits  — 
emphasis  upon  the  standard  Christian  doc- 
trines and  emphasis  upon  the  novel,  or  prim- 
itive, Christian  doctrines  which  had  dropped 
out  of  English  and  American  use  in  that  time. 
That  tension  is  still  going  on  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  trends  dragging  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  it’s  only  right  that  we  should 
look  at  them  objectively  and  not  partisanly, 
and  understand  them.  To  understand  history 
is  to  understand  the  present,  and  I think  it  is 
quite  well  to  recognize  this  inheritance  of 
conflict  which  we  have — not  as  an  inheri- 
tance for  inter-personal  conflict,  but  as  an 
inheritance  of  a somewhat  schizophrenic 
trend  in  our  own  Quaker  group;  not  merely 
in  this  Yearly  Meeting  but  also  in  other 
groups. 

Some  of  you  were  at  Oxford  in  1952 
when  we  had  a World  Conference  of  Quak- 
ers. How  it  will  be  at  Guilford  in  1967  I 
don’t  predict,  but  I know  at  Oxford  I was 
very  much  aware  of  these  two  trends.  Here 
we  met  the  Friends  from  the  European 
Yearly  Meetings — France  and  Germany,  and 
Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  and  so  on.  These 
Friends  were  all  of  them  what  I may  call 
refugees  from  the  standard  continental 
churches.  Then  we  met  in  England  in  1952 
the  heyday  of  the  British  Quaker  sympathy 
with  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  met  a 
great  many  English  Friends  who  had  been 
sitting  in  on  local  or  national  or  world  coun- 
cils of  churches  and  fraternizing  with  good 
orthodox  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  and 
Anglicans;  and  they  were  pulling  one  way, 
and  the  refugees  were  pulling  the  other  way. 
It  was  refugees  against  repatriates,  if  you 
like,  and  it  was  a very  interesting  combina- 
tion. You  would  meet  them  at  worship- 
fellowship  groups,  and  you’d  have  a Swede 
talking  to  a rather  evangelical  Britisher,  let 
alone  a very  evangelical  American  Chris- 
tian, and  you  had  some  fun,  if  you  called  it 
fun,  and  could  sit  enough  on  the  sidelines 
not  to  be  too  partisan  yourself.  You  see  that 
we  are  discussing  not  two  detached  move- 


ments. We  are  discussing  tendencies  within 
our  traditional  Quaker  movement  and  ten- 
dencies seemingly  leading  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

☆ 

Of  course,  one  way  of  dealing  with  this 
is  to  say  simply  that  Quakerism  is  one  branch 
of  Christianity.  All  of  the  other  churches 
could  say  the  same  thing:  that  they  are  part 
Christian  and  part  Methodist,  part  Christian 
and  part  Baptist,  and  so  on — there  are  little 
sub-divisions,  and  the  whole  picture  of 
Christianity  is  simply  a combination  of  var- 
ieties of  Christians.  That  is  a very  conve- 
nient way  to  put  it,  but  I don’t  think  it  a very 
satisfactory  way.  And  I don’t  believe  that 
many  of  them  feel  like  that.  I think  that 
most  of  them  feel  that  they  not  only  are  part 
of  Christianity  but  the  significant  part  of 
Christianity,  and  I don’t  believe  Friends  are 
entirely  innocent  from  that  point  of  view. 
So  maybe  many  of  you  would  be  satisfied 
better  if  I made  answer  that  Friends  are  part 
of  the  Christian  movement,  and  that  they  are 
the  cream  of  it.  They  are  the  sifted  wheat,  as 
the  Ultra- Wilburite  Friends  used  to  call 
themselves,  they  were  the  sifted  wheat  with- 
in Quakerism,  as  of  course  Quakerism  is  the 
pure  wheat  within  the  whole  Christian 
movement. 

How  shall  we  think  of  this  situation?  Are 
these  concentric  circles?  We  in  our  inner 
circle,  we  Quakers,  and  then  the  big  Chris- 
tian church  outside,  and  then  larger  human- 
ity, including  many  fine  religious  people, 
outside  of  that?  You  can  take  that  point  of 
view.  I don’t  like  the  word  concentric  be- 
cause it  implies  you  take  your  stand  from 
where  you  are.  Looked  at  from  the  outside 
I don’t  believe  it  is  exactly  concentric;  I 
think  maybe  we  are  in  an  ellipse,  and  we  are 
merely  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and 
that  Christianity  goes  around  us  in  a great 
big  swing  outside  our  own  immediate  focus. 
Somebody  has  suggested  that  we  are  more 
like  an  order,  like  the  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  are  the  ordinary  run 
of  Roman  Catholics,  as  you  know,  and  there 
is  the  Dominican  order,  and  the  Jesuit  or- 
der, and  so  on,  and  we  are  that  little  leaven, 
that  little  significant  feature  in  the  Christian 
movement. 

☆ 

This  isn’t  all.  Not  only  have  we  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  are  dealing  with  entities,  Quak- 
erism and  Christianity,  which  have  each  had 
an  independent  and  characteristic  history 
and  are  like  each  other  in  the  way  both  of 
them  develop  and  change.  I dealt  with  that 
in  my  Swarthmore  Lecture  on  Quakerism 
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and  Early  Christianity,  and  it  is  true  of  the 
whole  history  of  these  movements.  I want 
to  remind  you  that  the  words  Quaker  Chris- 
tian are  not  easily  defined  terms.  To  be  a 
Christian  now  isn’t  like  being  a Christian  in 
the  first  century,  and  to  be  a Quaker  now 
isn’t  like  what  it  was  to  have  been  a Quaker 
in  the  17th  century.  If  you  think  you  can 
reproduce  the  original  in  either  case  you  are 
fooling  yourself.  Both  of  these  movements 
moved  and  changed  during  the  years.  It  isn’t 
a question  of  comparing  modern  Quakerism 
with  primitive  Christianity  or  with  primitive 
Quakerism;  or  modern  Christianity  with 
primitive  Christianity;  it  is  a matter  of  jug- 
gling with  moving  bodies  which  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  evolutionary  history  have  varied 
over  the  years.  I’m  sure  that  caused  a lot  of 
the  confusion  and  difficulty;  and  I’m  sure 
that  when  we  think  we  can  settle  this  ques- 
tion to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  do  it  by 
selecting  a feature  from  one  period  of  one 
movement,  and  a feature  from  a period  of 
the  other  movement,  and  either  identifying 
them  or  contrasting  them,  v/hichever  is  our 
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way  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

☆ 

Let  me  just  mention  some  of  the  like- 
nesses betv>7een  these  two  movements,  look- 
ing at  them  from  the  outside.  Christianity 
began  within  Judaism;  it  couldn’t  have  been 
what  it  was  without  the  Jewish  background. 
It  inherited  a vast  amount  of  Judaism,  be- 
ginning with  the  idea  of  God,  continuing  with 
a group  of  holy  scriptures,  and  retaining  all 
this  Jewish  ancestry  until  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, up  to  the  present  time.  Quakerism 
began  in  England  in  the  17th  century;  it 
inherited  a long-standing  mediaeval  and  re- 
naissance Christianity  with  attitudes  and 
doctrines  and  practices,  many  of  which  it 
kept  unchanged;  but  both  Christianity  and 
Quakerism  revolted  in  spots  from  the  things 
they  sprang  from.  You  may  remember  that 
the  New  Testament,  as  a classic  of  early 
Christianity,  discloses  a violent  polemic 
against  some  features  of  Judaism,  a polemic 
so  violent  that  it  led  to  the  death  of  Jesus 
by  violence,  and  to  the  ostracism  of  Paul, 
and  to  the  separation  of  Pauline  Christianity 
from  the  old  Jewish  church  which  he  came 
from.  That’s  what  happened  there.  You  also 
know  that  Quakerism  began  very  soon  to 
revolt  against  one  or  another  little  feature 
of  contemporary  Christianity  in  England, 
some  of  them  social  customs,  some  of  them 
religious  points  of  view,  until  it  was  com- 
pletely disliked  by  the  older  Christians. 

The  two  movements  by  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  both  violently  persecuted 
show  the  revolutionary  nonconformist  char- 
acter which  ran  through  them.  Incidentally 
the  persecution  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
happened  to  either  of  them;  it  established 
them.  Born  in  conflict  and  consolidated  in 
the  presence  of  enmity,  these  two  movements 
have  a very  similar  history. 

Both  of  them  revolted  against  formality 
in  religion,  and  that  shows  them  in  conflict 
with  that  out  of  which  they  came.  So  do 
you  see  that  when  I talk  about  the  relation- 
ship between  Quakerism  and  Christianity, 
I’m  talking  about  each  of  them  as  in  itself 
the  story  of  revolt  in  its  own  area  against 
what  preceded  it? 

Neither  of  them  began  with  any  fixed 
standard.  Nobody  wrote  a Book  of  Mormon 
to  make  a beginning;  the  New  Testament 
wasn’t  written  to  be  a fixed  standard.  Qua- 
kerism took  particular  pains  not  to  be  too 
fixed  over  against  the  creeds  of  the  churches: 
so  that  both  of  them  had  that  protest. 

Neither  of  them  had  any  formal  mem- 
bership, and  now  I am  talking  to  the  business 
section  of  this  Yearly  Meeting.  What  about 
formal  membership?  I don’t  know  how  you 
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feel,  but  I feel  a great  nostalgia  for  the  days 
when  there  was  no  su::h  thing  as  formal 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  let 
alone  formal  membership  in  the  Christian 
Church — no  terms  of  admission  to  haggle 
about:  you  either  were  or  were  not  a Friend, 
and  whether  you  were  or  were  not  depended 
on  what  you  did.  The  early  Quakers’  term 
was  “he  went  under  the  name  of  a Friend.” 
I was  mentioning  this  morning  to  the  young 
people  a man  that  gave  a lecture  on  early 
Quakerism:  he  said,  “There  is  something 
funny  about  Quakerism;  I can’t  find  out 
what  Monthly  Meeting  William  Penn  be- 
longed to.”  The  reason  was  he  didn’t  belong 
to  any.  In  fact  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
membership  for  eighty  odd  years  in  Quaker- 
ism, and  the  same  is  true  of  early  Christian- 
ity. 

Oh,  there  were  ways  of  telling — mostly 
by  what  you  had  to  take  on  the  chin,  that’s 
how  you  told.  Joseph  Besse’s  “Sufferings  of 
the  Quakers”  is  the  nearest  we  have  to  a 
membership  list  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  might  be  like  going  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  find  out  who  were  really  good 
Friends,  they  might  have  it  in  the  FBI  files 
there.  I’m  thankful  to  say  that  I’m  not  only 
in  the  local  membership  register,  but  I am 
also  on  some  other  books  which  are  more 
indicative  of  my  genuine  Quakerism,  I think. 
You  will  find  George  Fox,  and  William  Penn, 
and  all  of  the  best  of  the  early  Friends, 
twelve  thousand  of  them,  indexed  in  this 
great,  big  book  of  “Sufferings.”  And  that’s 
another  feature  that  the  two  movements  had 
in  common.  I just  mentioned  it  by  way  of 
comfort  to  those  of  you  puzzling  over  terms 
of  admission,  and  principles,  and  transfer  of 
members,  and  membership  of  children,  and 
all  those  nasty,  technical  questions.  Oh,  if 
we  could  only  go  back  to  the  early  days  and 
not  say,  “Is  he  a Friend,  and  does  he  belong 
to  a Meeting?”  but  say,  “Well,  I don’t  care 
what  you  call  him;  call  him  Quaker  or  Chris- 
tian— whatever  it  is,  he  is  the  real  stuff,  and 
that  is  all  we  need  to  know.” 

☆ 

Furthermore,  both  these  groups,  the 
Quaker  group  in  the  17th  century  and  the 
Christian  group  in  the  first  century,  devel- 
oped variety;  not  uniformity,  but  variety. 
You  may  think  that  Quakerism  began  with 
one  little  strain  and  then  branched  out.  We 
talk  today  about  the  branches  sometimes, 
but  we’ve  got  it  the  wrong  way  around.  We 
have  got  a tree  with  a lot  of  roots;  and  maybe 
if  there  is  anything  unified  about  it,  it  is 
the  trunk  that  grows  up  from  the  great  many 


roots.  This  variety  is  a feature  of  both  these 
historical  movements.  Then,  in  both  cases, 
something  got  hold  of  the  membership,  the 
leadership,  the  bureaucracy,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it  of  either  Christianity  or  Qua- 
kerism, and  said,  “This  will  never  do,  we 
cannot  tolerate  this  variety.  We’ll  have  to 
somehow  prune  this  tree  and  get  it  to  a 
uniform  type  of  phenomenon.”  This  hap- 
pened, and  in  the  second  century  they  began 
calling  people  heretics,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  began  calling  people  heretics,  or,  to 
use  the  very  much  nicer  phrase  of  George 
Fox’s,  “so-and-so  ran  out.”  You  know  that 
phrase,  it  means  he  defected  from  the  pure, 
unadulterated  Quaker  movement. 

This  complicates  the  situation,  doesn’t  it? 
When  you  have  two  units,  development  over 
the  centuries,  and  variegated  contempora- 
neousness in  each  of  them,  how  are  we  going 
to  answer  our  question,  Christian  or  Qua- 
ker? 

I guess  I could  take  any  individual  like 
myself,  or  like  the  most  unQuakerly  person 
I can  think  of,  and  point  out  how  certain 
Christian  characteristics  apply  and  certain 
ones  don’t  apply.  This  doesn’t  make  our 
question  easy  to  answer.  What  is  the  real 
criterion  of  either  of  these  religions  in  this 
multiplicity  of  variety?  I don’t  think  there 
is  any  eccentricity  in  modern  Quakerism  that 
was  not  represented  in  the  17th  century.  It 
is  a favorite  indoor  sport  in  Quaker  circles, 
in  the  denominational  magazine  or  theo- 
logical discussion  group,  for  somebody  to 
dig  up  a Quaker  precedent  for  some  idea 
which  they  think  ought  to  apply  to  modern 
Quakerism.  There  are  plenty  of  precedents 
there,  and  if  you  hunt  around  enough  in  the 
obscure  literature  you  can  find  them  some- 
where. A man  who  does  that  to  perfection  in 
the  theological  field  is  Maurice  Creasey  of 
England.  But  Maurice  Creasey  says  some- 
thing else  that  I would  like  to  quote.  He 
says,  “The  time  is  coming  when  Quakerism 
ought  to  claim  as  Quakerly  many  things  for 
which  there  is  no  Quaker  precedent.”  This 
I take  to  myself,  because  being  a historian, 
and  the  author  of  a lot  of  reminiscent  articles 
on  Quaker  history,  I am  always  looking  for 
likenesses  in  the  old  time  and  not  for  cases 
where  there  is  no  precedent  for  what  we 
ought  to  do.  I’m  sure  that  is  the  better  way. 

What  is  the  real  criterion  of  either  of 
these  religions?  Some  put  it  in  a creed.  Some 
put  it  in  a set  of  religious  acts,  sacraments 
or  silent  worship,  or  something  like  that. 
Some  put  it  in  official  membership — I hope 
I have  debunked  that.  And  some  like  to  say 
it  is  a way  of  life.  Perhaps  that  is  as  near 
as  we  can  come  to  an  answer  this  afternoon. 
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II 

I appreciate  your  turning  out  again  on 
a hot  afternoon.  I come  to  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing with  great  respect  for  the  energy  of 
those  here;  I don’t  know  if  it  is  typical  of 
the  rest  of  the  year,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  Quaker  energy. 
I hope  that  I will  be  favored  to  speak  with 
brevity,  that  your  questions  will  be  to  the 
point,  and  that  our  chairman  will  let  us 
adjourn  before  we  are  all  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

Continuing  the  same  general  topic, 
namely  the  very  awkward  title  “Quaker 
and/or  Christian,”  I tried  to  point  out  pre- 
viously that  these  two  terms,  and  they  are 
after  all  only  terms,  have  a way  of  over- 
lapping, and  that  they  represent  both  a 
possible  antithesis  and  a possible  combina- 
tion. That  is  not  so  hostile  as  if  it  were  only 
either- or. 

The  word  and  is  a nicer  word  than  or, 
isn’t  it?  If  you  have  to  distinguish  between 
these  little  words  in  the  English  language. 
I think  you  realize  the  problem  facing  us 
by  having  to  deal  with  two  rather  complex 
and  varied  items.  Each  of  these  has  had  a 
development  over  years,  one  for  a little  over 
three  centuries  and  one  for  more  than  nine- 
teen centuries;  and  each  has  been,  at  any 
given  time,  including  the  present  time,  a 
complex  and  varied  combination. 

☆ 

I must  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  con- 
flict last  time;  and  I am  happy  that  today 
I can  say  something  about  the  possibility  of 
being  loyal  to  both.  You  don’t  have  to  choose 
between  being  a Christian  and  a Quaker. 
You  can  be  both.  I think  we  are  familiar 
with  the  possibility  of  a concurrent  loyalty 
to  more  than  one  group  or  grouping.  You 
can  be  loyal  to  a family  and  loyal  to  a com- 
munity, and  loyal  to  a state,  all  at  the  same 
time.  I am  following  here  Josiah  Royce’s 
famous  book  on  The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 
When  we  face  these  two  apparently  contra- 
dictory or  separate  groups  it’s  nice  to  be 
able  to  say  that  you  can  be  loyal  to  both. 

I was  interested  in  the  statement  by  an- 
other New  Testament  scholar,  a Frenchman 
named  Maurice  Goguel,  who  made  this  re- 
mark: “I  feel  myself  more  religious  than 
Christian,  more  Christian  than  Protestant, 
and  more  Protestant  than  Lutheran.”  You 
can  paraphrase  that  to  our  own  situation. 
In  other  words,  in  these  concentric  circles 
Professor  Goguel  thought  that  his  truest 
loyalty  was  to  the  larger  and  not  to  the 
smaller  units.  I should  be  sorry  if  anything 
should  happen  to  us  as  Friends  so  that  by 


being  a Friend  we  were  less  loyal  and  sen- 
sitive in  the  area  of  just  straight  religion. 
There  is  this  radiating  set  of  concentric  cir- 
cles. 

I think  this  general  question  of  loyalties 
has  been  raised  more  among  Friends  of  late 
than  it  was  half  a generation  or  a generation 
ago.  Certain  things  have  happened,  at  least 
in  my  life,  that  have  made  me  more  aware  of 
these  problems  than  I was.  I grew  up  as  a 
Friend  and  thought  “that  was  it,”  and  there 
weren’t  many  more  questions  to  be  asked.  I 
might  occasionally  have  looked  aroimd  and 
might  have  seen  a Hicksite  somewhere  . . . 
or  I might  have  known  a Roman  Catholic 
maid  ...  or  I might  have  passed  by  a Meth- 
odist church  somewhere.  These  would  have 
been  reminders  in  my  youth  that  there  were 
other  people  than  Quakers.  There  is  a story 
about  Zebedee  Haine’s  son  who  said  to  him, 
“Father,  when  we  get  to  Heaven  will  there 
be  anybody  but  Friends  there?”  And  the 
father  said,  “Edgar,  if  there  are  not,  it’s 
hardly  worthwhile  to  keep  the  place  open.” 
Now,  I sometimes  wonder  from  another  angle 
whether  v/ith  such  a little  denomination  as 
ours,  it  is  worthwhile  to  keep  it  going.  I am 
impressed  at  Yearly  Meeting  time  with  the 
amount  of  machinery  necesary  to  keep  this 
infinitesimal  group  we  call  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  even  one  little  segment  called 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  going.  When  I see 
the  manpower  and  man  hours,  and  female 
hours  too,  that  are  given  up  to  keeping  this 
little  organization  going  I wonder  whether  it 
is  worthwhile.  My  answer  of  course  is  affir- 
mative, but  I raise  that  question  anyhow.  In 
contrast  to  my  youth  and  yours,  your  child- 
hood and  before,  in  contrast  to  that  period  I 
might  say  that  a lot  of  things  have  raised 
this  question  in  the  minds  of  Friends. 

☆ 

There  is  a book  which  many  of  you  know 
and  all  of  you  ought  to  read  entitled  “No 
Time  But  This  Present.”  It  doesn’t  say  no 
time  like  the  present,  it  says  but  this  pre- 
sent.) It  brings  out  in  various  sections  a new 
perspective  which  Friends  have  towards 
other  religious  groups.  In  a way  that  didn’t 
happen  a while  back  we  have  been  exposed 
to  these  religious  groups.  Perhaps  the  newest 
in  my  thought  is  the  new  Roman  Catholicism. 
Really,  it’s  extraordinary  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years — a group  that 
we  were  all  brought  up  to  regard  as  hostile, 
the  last  word  in  non-Quakerishness,  con- 
servatism, and  authoritarianism  and  every- 
thing, coming  along  the  way  Pope  John  and 
Pope  Paul  have  brought  it  along.  That’s  a 
really  extraordinary  thing  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing. I just  wonder  whether  Protestants 
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including  the  Society  of  Friends  (if  we  are 
Protestants — another  question)  are  going  to 
drag  their  feet  when  we  have  this  gesture 
of  friendship  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  toward  us,  their  “separated  breth- 
ren?” Traditionally,  we  are  the  extreme  an- 
tithesis of  Catholicism;  if  you  put  people  in 
a spectrum  we  are  going  to  be  over  at  the 
other  end.  We  are  the  extreme  of  Protestant- 
ism by  traditional  definition.  But  of  course, 
sometimes  extremes  meet,  and  we’ve  always 
had  a good  deal  in  common  with  the  Cath- 
olics, including  that  degree  of  mysticism  that 
there  is  in  our  Society.  But  this  is  just  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  this  question  takes  its 
rise.  This  largest  and  most  impressive  of  all 
the  Christian  organizations — what  will  be 
our  relation  to  that? 

Then  there  is  the  ecumenical  movement, 
which  I know  is  being  discussed  in  many  of 
the  sessions  that  I cannot  attend  and  which 
is  very  much  in  your  minds.  What  is  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends’  response  to  that?  The  ans- 
wer is  that  some  join  and  some  don’t,  and 
that  is  the  re,sponse.  I have  heard  people  say 
that  some  Friends  should  be  in,  and  some 
should  be  out;  and  that  is  what  is  actually  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. I don’t  intend  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  that;  in  fact  I am  trying  not  to  step 
on  any  of  the  many  toes  that  are  exposed 
here.  In  spite  of  the  sign  “No  bare  feet”  in 
the  cafeteria,  I am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  bare  feet  elsewhere,  and  I’m  trying  not 
to  step  on  them.  I’m  simply  raising  the  ques- 
tion that,  in  the  light  of  the  extraordinary 
tendency  among  other  Protestant  churches 
to  come  together  and  to  forget  their  differ- 
ences and  break  down  their  barriers,  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to  say, 
“I  don’t  see  any  difference  between  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  Methodist,  and  they  might  just 
as  well  merge  together;  and  I don’t  care  what 
Bishop  Pike  does  and  the  rest  of  them,  pro- 
vided it  doesn’t  bring  the  Quakers  in.”  Of 
course  we  have  a right  to  hold  out,  we  are 
the  kind  of  people  that  don’t  need  to  be 
brought  into  this  combination:  something  like 
a nation  that  takes  an  attitude  that  all  the 
other  nations  might  as  well  form  a League 
of  Nations,  but  when  it  comes  to  us,  we  want 
to  keep  our  own  separateness  and  our  own 
patterns. 

Then  in  our  time  we  have  been  exposed, 
and  I’m  speaking  now  partly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  we  have  been  exposed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way  in  the  last  generation  to 
people  in  non-Christian  religions.  This  again 
you  will  see  discussed  in  the  book  “No  Time 
But  The  Present.”  It’s  been  very  interesting. 


the  way  non-Christians  take  to  us  Friends. 
When  you  are  wooed  by  the  Protestants  and 
wooed  by  the  Catholics,  wooed  by  the  Jews 
and  the  Mohammedans  and  so  on,  it  is  very 
flattering.  But  it  does  raise  a problem  — 
especially  when  a Buddhist  wants  to  join  the 
Society  of  Friends.  How  about  that?  I refer 
that  to  your  respective  Monthly  Meetings. 

But  this  phenomenon  (not  the  one  of  the 
individual  applicant,  that  is  hard  enough)  — 
what  do  we  as  Friends  feel  should  be  our 
over  all  attitude  towards  the  people  in  the 
other  religions,  not  Christians  at  all,  as  they 
and  the  other  Christians  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  — what  should  be  our  attitude 
towards  them?  Can  we  be  so  friendly 
towards  them  that  our  ov/n  Christianity 
would  be  suspect?  Or  should  we  respond 
to  that  of  God  in  every  modern  man  what- 
ever his  traditional  religious  background? 
The  answer  here  from  early  Quakerism  is 
astonishingly  liberal.  In  order  to  press  their 
point  with  their  opponents  they  had  to  take 
the  view  that  every  person,  even  a non- 
Christian,  has  something  of  God,  has  an 
Inner  Light  which  is  a revelation  of  God. 
They  were  forced  by  their  radical  Christian 
theology  to  this  rather  heretical  position, 
and  it  has  had  rather  interesting  results. 

You  may  remember  that  William  Penn 
wrote  a book  called  “Gentile  Divinity.”  Di- 
vinity means  Christian  theology,  and  his  idea 
was  that  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  all  the  non- 
Christian  groups,  had  an  inkling,  an  antici- 
pation to  share  the  divine  revelation  which 
Christians  had  tended  to  regard  as  exclu- 
sively theirs.  In  practice,  not  only  in  theory, 
William  Penn  and  the  other  early  Friends 
acted  as  though  the  Gentiles,  the  non-Chris- 
tians, were  a proper  object  of  religious  con- 
cern. They  didm’t  leave  them  to  die  in  sin 
or  ignorance.  You  may  know  that  the  so- 
called  Protestant  missionary  movement  be- 
gan about  1806  in  America,  and  about  the 
same  time  in  England,  and  that  from  then 
on  Christian  groups  began  going  out  to  talk 
to  the  Chinese  and  the  African  natives,  and 
all  the  gentiles  — the  non-Christian  groups 
— in  the  world.  But  Friends  began  to  do 
that  much  earlier:  they  began  to  do  it  wher- 
ever they  met  them  . . . and  I’m  sorry  to  say 
the  places  they  met  them  were  in  American 
slavery,  and  among  the  American  Indians, 
and  in  Africa  where  the  Quakers  were  the 
slaves,  of  the  Turks.  The  Turk,  the  American 
Indian,  and  the  African  negro  transplanted 
to  America  were  cases  where  the  Quakers 
had  a chance  to  see  what  their  personal  re- 
actions would  be  to  the  outside  of  Christen- 
dom entirely.  The  answer  was  that  they  im- 
mediately felt  a duty  to  talk  to  these  people 
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and  to  appeal  to  that  of  God  in  them.  So 
before  the  rise  of  modern  Protestant  missions 
you  have  the  Society  of  Friends  doing  this 
anticipatory,  symptomatic  kind  of  thing  in 
regard  to  these  people. 

I should  mention  one  other  group,  the 
Communists.  Russia  and  China,  for  example, 
what  is  going  to  be  our  attitude  to  these 
professedly  anti-religious  people  — people 
that  is,  unlike  some  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
who  don’t  say  it,  but  act  that  way?  What 
is  going  to  be  our  Quaker  attitude  toward 
them?  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  had 
some  dealings  with  them.  (Don’t  tell  the 
unAmerican  Activities  committee,  although 
they  already  know  about  more  of  my  deal- 
ings than  I ever  really  had  with  such  people 
— I find  that  in  their  files.)  But  at  any  rate, 
what  are  we  Friends  going  to  do  about  the 
fact  that  we  recognize  something  congenial 
in  some  aspects  of  Communism,  and  that 
they  recognize  something  congenial  in  us? 

Like  the  Nazi  fellow  who  said,  “If  ever 
I get  into  trouble,  I would  like  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Friends.”  Or  like 
the  Chinese  communist  who  said  to  one  of 
our  workers  in  China,  “You  know,  you 
Quakers  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  us  athe- 
ists, because  in  your  case  religion  makes 
sense.”  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that? 
Kind  of  embarrassing,  isn’t  it?  And  even  if 
they  don’t  get  hold  of  that  in  the  files  of 
Washington,  it  is  a little  embarrassing  to  us, 
isn’t  it,  to  have  them  feel  that  way? 

I suppose  you  all  read  the  Swarthmore 
Lecture  every  year  as  soon  as  it  comes  out. 
Let  me  commend  to  you  the  latest  one.  The 
Moral  Challenge  of  Communism,  by  William 
E.  Barton,  a very  respectable  and  sound 
English  Quaker.  The  way  he  points  out  how 
much  we  have  in  common  with  that  aspect 
of  the  Marxian  system  will  perhaps  under- 
score sufficiently  what  I am  saying  now. 
It’s  a very  interesting  lecture  to  read. 

In  other  words,  we  Friends  with  our  be- 
lief in  the  universal  saving  light,  in  some- 
thing of  God  in  every  man  — and  that  in- 
cludes non-Christians,  and  Communists,  and 
atheists,  doesn’t  it?  — and  even  some  of  our 
Christian  brothers  — this  sort  of  Quaker 
attitude  is  part  of  the  new  sea  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  and  puts  this  different  per- 
spective on  my  over  all  topic.  Being  Friends 
we  don’t  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  go- 
ing  to  do  too  much  about  it,  because  we  are 
not  given  to  proselytising,  as  much  as  some 
people  think  we  should  be,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  a question  of  whether  we  should 
let  our  light  shine  without  putting  a magni- 
fying glass  behind  it,  and  let  other  people  be 
drawn  to  us  on  their  own.  Of  course,  if  the 


Communists  or  a Jew  or  somebody  comes  to 
like  us  as  Friends,  we  needn’t  feel  too  guilty, 
we  haven’t  tried  to  draw  them  in  by  any 
illegitament  methods  of  missionary  work  or 
propaganda. 

☆ 

That  is  the  way,  by  the  way,  Quakerism 
has  been  and  ought  to  be;  and  that  is  why  I 
don’t  apologize  for  its  not  being  a missionary 
movement,  because  the  way  a person  be- 
comes a Friend  is  by  seeing  what  Quakers 
are  and  being  drawn  to  them.  I don’t  believe 
that  many  people  become  good  Friends  by 
reading  any  books  that  I or  anybody  else  may 
write,  or  by  hearing  about  them,  but  by  be- 
ing acquainted  with  people  who  are  Friends 
and  saying,  “These  are  the  kind  of  people 
that  I want  to  be.”  Or  what  they  really  say, 
or  could  say,  is  this  is  what  I really  am,  or 
really  stand  for;  and  the  accessions  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  of  Friends  are  best 
when  they  are  the  disclosure,  the  unexpected 
disclosure,  to  a person  that  he  has  been  a 
Friend  for  a long  time  without  knowing  it. 
That  is  how  it  happens.  It  is  a sort  of  ex  post 
facto  act  when  a person  that  really  has  been 
a Friend  a long  time,  and  has  decided  on  it, 
then  gets  around  far  enough  to  ask  a Monthly 
Meeting  whether  he  can  be  a member  or  not. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question. 
There  are  several  of  them,  and  I don’t  want 
to  be  too  philosophical,  but  I do  want  to 
mention  some  of  them,  though  I can’t  discuss 
them  all.  Another  facet  of  this  question 
about  Friends  and  Christians  is  the  question 
What  are  we  talking  about?  Are  we  talking 
about  an  individual  or  a group  — two  aspects 
of  every  religious  movement.  At  Yearly 
Meetings  we  are  a little  overly  impressed 
with  the  collective  aspect  of  Quakerism,  all 
the  things  you  have  to  do  in  concord  with 
others,  and  all  the  committees  that  have  to 
meet.  But  after  all,  every  person  in  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  every  Friend,  and  for 
that  matter  every  Christian,  is  in  a certain 
sense  an  isolated  example  of  the  collective 
thing.  Am  I a Friend  because  I belong  to 
such-and-such  a Monthly  Meeting,  or  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  or  Yearly  Meeting,  or  am  I 
a Friend  because  of  what  I am?  This  prob- 
lem runs  all  through  religion  and  has  re- 
ceived classical  expression.  Whitehead,  I 
don’t  mean  George  Whitehead  the  early 
Quaker  but  Alfred  North  Whitehead  the 
philosopher,  says  that  religion  is  what  a man 
does  with  his  solitariness.  Of  course  one  of 
the  first  things  he  does  with  his  solitariness 
is  to  become  gregarious  and  come  to  Yearly 
Meeting.  But  this  is  one  aspect  of  the  Quak- 
er, and  as  a philosophical  aspect  I find  it  very 
intriguing  to  know  whether  each  of  us  is  a 
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Friend  as  a person,  or  are  we  Friends  as  part 
of  a group,  and  which  way  does  it  begin? 
Do  you  begin  with  a group  and  then  you  go 
down  and  look  at  the  members?  Or  do  you 
begin  with  the  members  and  then  gather 
them  together  in  a somewhat  articicial  and 
arbitrary  way  and  call  that  a religious  group? 
It  is  a very  confusing  problem. 

I was  much  interested  in  Victor  Murray’s 
definition  of  full-orbed  religion.  I call  at- 
tention to  the  last  phrase  of  it:  “something 
to  know,  something  to  feel,  something  to 
choose,  something  to  do,  something  to  belong 
to.”  Is  religion  then  something  to  belong  to? 
There  are  a lot  of  people  applying  for  mem- 
bership in  this  and  other  organizations  that 
think  they  are  really  not  full-orbed  Chris- 
tians unless  they  belong  to  something  or 
full-orbed  Quakers  unless  they  belong  to 
something.  Over  against  the  view  that  re- 
ligion is  a purely  individual  thing,  “the  flight 
of  the  alone  to  the  alone,”  that  is  between 
me  and  God  — something  quite  separate, 
there  is  the  point  of  view  that  religion  only 
exists  when  you  belong  to  a religious  group. 
All  this  discussion  that  we  are  having  on 
membership  and  other  definitions  of  that 
sort  belong  in  a way  to  my  overall  problem, 
and  unless  you  can  resolve  that,  I don’t  know 
if  you  can  resolve  my  general  problem.  There 
are  two  features  of  a religious  person,  Chris- 
tian, Quaker  or  whatever  he  is:  one  is  what 
he  is,  and  the  other  is  what  he  belongs  to. 
I don’t  find  it  congenial  to  put  too  enthu- 
siastic stress  on  the  second  of  these,  what  he 
belongs  to,  and  yet,  being  as  gregarious  as 
we  are,  this  is  part  of  normal  human  religion 
and  human  association. 

☆ 

Well,  my  answer  to  the  question  in  gen- 
eral of  what  we  shall  do  in  the  presence  of 
these  two  possible  spheres  of  loyalty,  Qua- 
kerism and  Christianity,  is  that  perhaps  it 
is  both/and  rather  than  either/or.  I don’t 
think  it  has  to  be  either/or.  I suppose  that 
to  be  completely  honest,  the  amount  of 
Christianity  that  you  have,  and  the  amount 
of  Quakerism,  in  the  last  resort  is  your  own 
selection  out  of  those  two  orbits  of  what 
has  come  to  appeal  to  you.  Nobody  can  put 
down  in  writing  either  for  a Christian  or 
a Quaker  what  he  has  to  be.  He  can  put 
down  in  writing  some  of  the  things  he  can 
honestly  attribute  to  those  two  groups;  and 
we  select  from  them,  unconsciously  I’m  sure, 
those  features  which  are  congenial  to  us. 

I guess  you  must  know  that  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  people  select  very  different 
things.  If  they  are  meeting  in  Oregon  at 
McMinnville  they  will  select  one  t5q)e;  if 


they  are  meeting  at  Newberg  they  probably 
select  another,  and  that  would  be  true  even 
vAthin  a more  homogeneous  body  than  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Furthermore,  I think  you 
can  do  this  in  both  of  these  fields  without 
too  much  tension.  Besides  these  two  group- 
ings, Quakerism  and  Christianity,  having 
points  of  difference,  they  have,  as  I’ve  said, 
a good  deal  of  overlapping  and  points  in 
common. 

I suppose  what  I do  is  to  try  to  select  in 
my  own  life  the  attitudes  which  I can  attrib- 
ute to  both  of  them,  and  that  isn’t  very  diffi- 
cult. There  are  some  features  of  these  two 
groupings  which  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  if  they  appeal  to  me,  then  I can  say 
(perhaps  it  is  not  quite  honest,  and  I know 
what  I’m  really  doing)  that  I believe  in  this 
because  this  is  what  Christianity  teaches, 
and  I believe  in  this  because  this  is  what 
Quakerism  has  been.  But  I can  do  that,  and 
I can  do  it  quite  comfortably.  I have  the 
great  privilege  of  being  a student  of  both  of 
them  historically,  so  it  gives  me  a little  more 
play,  if  you  like,  and  it  gives  me  also  a 
chance  to  see  the  parallelism  that  runs  along 
some  lines  in  both  of  these  movements,  the 
Christian  and  the  Quaker. 

☆ 

Let  me  mention  first  of  all  the  ethical 
element.  There  are  a great  many  religions 
in  the  v/orld,  but  only  a few  of  them  have 
associated  ethics  and  morals  with  religion. 
A good  many  conspicuously  have  not  done 
so.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, and  Jesus,  and  the  Quakers  have 
continued  to  regard  ethics  as  an  important 
aspect  of  the  religious  life,  a common  interest 
in  this  series.  Insofar  as  my  religion  is  ethi- 
cal I feel  that  it  has  something  in  common 
with  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  and  the 
Christian  tradition,  and  since  then  with 
Quakerism.  I mention  this  because  looking  at 
religion,  including  the  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, ethics  is  not  a necessary  component.  It 
perhaps  is  something  of  an  historical  accident 
that  at  certain  periods  ethical  aspects  of  re- 
ligion were  stressed.  I think  in  many  ways 
the  Hebrew  prophets  stepped  out  and  did 
something  rather  original  when  they  said 
the  will  of  God  consists  in  righteousness, 
justice,  and  not  in  burnt  offering  and  sacri- 
fice. This  was  something  fairly  novel  in  his- 
tory which  we  owe  to  Judaism,  and  through 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  then  through 
Christianity,  if  you  like,  to  Quakerism.  And 
I am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  possible,  so  far  as 
one  equates  his  personal  religion  with  sensi- 
tivity to  ethical  issues,  to  claim  loyalty  to 
both  Christianity  and  Quakerism.  I find  it 
therefore  very  congenial  to  study  the  ethics 
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of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  earliest  gospels,  and 
the  example  and  teaching  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

☆ 

Let  me  raise  another  question,  a more 
difficult  one.  Christianity,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, involves  a relatedness  to  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  some  people  it  is  a related- 
ness. Most  people  know  what  relatedness  it 
means.  I prefer  the  term  a relatedness,  and 
this  is  of  course  the  root  of  a great  deal  of 
the  problems  we  are  faced  with.  It  is  this 
that  raises  the  question  when  a Buddhist  or 
a Mohammedan  or  a Jew  wants  to  become 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  What 
view  must  he  take  towards  Jesus?  Well,  my 
answer  is  that  traditionally  Friends  have  re- 
mained in  some  sense  Christocentric,  if  I 
may  use  that  word.  In  some  sense,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  sense  which  some  Friends 
think  is  necessary.  Maybe  it  doesn’t  make 
a very  good  overlapping  when  I from  my 
point  of  view  emphasize  certain  aspects  of 
the  role  of  Jesus  in  my  religion  and  other 
Friends  emphasize  another. 

Christianity  itself  has  never  been  quite 
clear  as  to  what  it  was  going  to  do  with  Jesus. 
It’s  going  to  do  several  things  with  him,  and 
this  makes  a difficulty  even  for  a Christian. 
(By  the  way,  we  are  not  the  only  church 
that  is  having  difficulty  along  this  line,  as 
you  know  perfectly  well.)  I don’t  think  you 
talk  here  much  about  the  older  divisions  in 
Quakerism,  but  you  realize  that  modern 
Quakerism,  in  America  at  least,  is  divided 
right  across  the  old  divisions,  and  that  this 
is  the  real  contemporary  problem  in  Quak- 
erism. It  is  not  Orthodox  versus  Hicksite, 
it’s  not  Five  Years  Meeting  versus  General 
Conference,  it  is  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
over  against  the  Friends  United  Meeting,  an 
entirely  different  alignment.  You  and  I are 
sitting  pretty  well  outside  of  that  problem, 
perhaps  most  of  us  are,  but  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  that  is  what  is  going  on,  and  that 
there  is  a very  definite  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  evangelical  Friends  on  the  exact  view  to 
be  taken  towards  Jesus  Christ.  This  isn’t 
the  first  time  in  history  that  people  have  been 
loyal  to  Christ  and  disloyal  to  his  teachings. 
And  if  I may  claim  for  you  and  your  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  that  our 
relation  to  Christ  is  not  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  his  person,  of  his  birth  and  death 
and  supernatural  works,  but  in  terms  of  loy- 
alty to  his  spirit  and  teaching  as  far  as  we 
can  know  it:  if  I make  that  claim,  I am  mak- 
ing the  claim  for  a Christ  relatedness.  So, 
if  we  could  only  see  it,  it  is  possible  even  in 


this  day  to  feel  fellowship  for  those  who  also 
regard  Christ  highly,  though  perhaps  in  dif- 
ferent ways  from  the  v/ays  we  do,  and  I hope 
we  can  commend  to  them  our  method  of 
loyalty  to  Christ  without  using  the  forms 
and  theological  phrases  which  they  seem  to 
think  are  so  important. 

You  see,  I am  trying  to  expound  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  a good  Quaker,  and  in  the 
sense  congenial  to  us,  and  being  also  a Chris- 
tian, in  a sense  congenial  to  us. 

This  leaves  a good  many  unsettled  prob- 
lems, and  I don’t  think  they  can  be  disposed 
of  in  five  minutes  on  a hot  afternoon;  but  I 
do  want  to  say  this  much:  that  in  the  area 
that  I am  speaking  of  here,  I believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  loyal  to  both  Quakerism 
and  Christianity. 


THREE  FALLACIES 
OF  OUR  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

The  continuing  testimony  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  opposing  war  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
our  most  useful  endeavors.  Warmaking  meanwhile 
has  become  so  frightful  that  we  must  continually 
re-examine  our  techniques  to  make  any  appreciable 
dent  in  the  situation.  I suggest  that  there  may  be 
three  errors  we  have  been  guilty  of: 

1.  That  we  can  achieve  peace  quickly.  War 
doubtless  stems  from  the  practice  of  parents  exer- 
cising their  superior  strength  on  their  children. 
Physical  compulsion,  more  often  than  not,  proves  to 
be  the  handiest  resort.  How  natural  to  use  the  same 
system  as  adults  in  nations  wanting  to  dominate 
their  neighbors.  This  has  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history.  Such  a habit  cannot 
possibly  be  easily  eradicated. 

2.  That  the  peace  movement  belongs  to  us 
Quakers  peculiarly  and  that  we  can  carry  it  by  our- 
selves. It  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  we  had  done 
such  a good  job  that  no  one  else  need  think  of 
peacemaking.  That  has  never  happened,  but  at 
times  the  reverse  has  appeared  to  happen  — we 
seem  to  abdicate  and  leave  the  task  to  others. 
Then  their  fine  endeavors  should  spur  us  on  to 
new  concern  and  action. 

3.  That  ours  is  the  shortest  path  to  peace  and 
those  who  won’t  go  along  with  us  are  pretty  stupid. 
We  get  impatient  with  pietistic  churches  who  won’t 
cooperate  with  us.  Their  insistence  is  on  the  sal- 
vation of  individuals  rather  than  on  war  and  pol- 
itics. Maybe  they  are  right.  Can  a peaceful  nation 
be  built  by  uncharitable  individuals? 

STANLEY  SHAW,  Tacoma  Meeting 
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The  Christ  Child 
moves  again 
To  grace  the  coming 
of  an  Age 
He  wakes  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Under  mushrooms 

on  the  forest  floor 
He  whirs  and  hums 
And  plays  with 
angle  worms  and  beetles. 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


Beside  the  sea 
the  swirling 
ebb-tides  know 
He  Centers  them. 


Birds  and  angels 

praise  His  Name 
And  sound  the  trumpets 
Here  He  comes! 


The  heavenly  stars 
scatter  their  seeds 
upon  the  desert  floor 
And  where  His  foot  falls 
in  the  night 
Desert  flowers 

spring  to  life. 


The  Christ  Child 
moves  again 
As  once  He  woke 

in  Mary’s  womb 
He  ivaketh  in 

the  hearts  of  men. 


THEL  DU  BOIS  BORDEN  Berkeley  Meeting 


AFSC  CORPORATION  MEETINGS 

On  November  3-5  I was  privileged  to  represent 
PYM  in  Philadelphia  at  an  open  house  for  AFSC 
corporation  members,  the  annual  AFSC  corporation 
meeting,  a meeting  of  the  national  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  AFSC  Annual  Public  Meetings.  The  latter 
were  opened  by  Colin  Bell,  speaking  on  “Crisis  and 
Opportunity,’”  the  AFSC  response  to  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.  One  of  several  indications  of  increasing 
public  concern  is  the  unusual  response  to  the  ad 
“For  Peace  in  Vietnam”  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post:  2200  replies  to  date,  90%  of 
which  are  new  contacts  with  generous  contributions. 
“Peace  in  Vietnam”  is  being  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and,  in  part,  Japanese  and  is 
expected  to  reach  90,000  distribution  by  year’s  end. 
AFSC  was  granted  a US  government  license  to  ex- 
port $6,000  of  medical  supplies  to  civilians  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam  through  the  Canadian  Service 
Committee  and  the  international  Red  Cross.  $15,000 
had  been  requested;  the  Board  is  protesting  the 
limitation  but  will  not  request  a further  license  for 
the  present.  All  efforts  are  instead  to  be  concen- 
trated on  getting  AFSC  personnel  into  North  Vietnam. 

Other  news:  Trading  stamps  have  provided  over 
4,000  blankets:  many  Meetings  collect  them.  — 
Three  Russian  school  teachers  are  in  the  USA  for 
three  months  under  the  School  Affiliation  Service.  — 
Over  50  CO’s  are  now  working  for  the  AFSC.  — 
The  first  of  two  reciprocal  seminars  for  distinguished 
American  and  Soviet  citizens  will  meet  in  Moscow 
for  two  weeks  in  December  on  the  theme  “World 
Peace,  National  Life  and  Individual  Responsibility.” 
— AFSC  community  development  projects  have  led 
to  family  planning  programs  in  six  countries  in  the 
past  three  years. 

MARGARET  JUMP 

AFSC  Corporation  Member  from  PYM 


MEDICAL  AID  FOR  VIETNAM 

Ways  open  to  Monthly  Meetings  and  individuals 
are  described  below  in  response  to  growing  interest 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  AFSC  license  permits  $2000  to  go  through 
Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee  and  $4000 
through  the  International  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross 
does  not  reveal  names  of  donors  to  beneficiaries. 

The  CFSC  will  make  monthly  air  shipments  during 
winter  when  Montreal  port  is  closed.  Drugs  manu- 
factured in  the  US  are  not  acceptable  because  of  a 
trade  agreement  between  the  US  and  Canada.  Non- 
drug supplies  sent  to  the  CFSC  will  be  repacked  in 
Toronto. 

PYM  Peace  Committee  application  for  a license 
for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  not  yet  been  answered. 
A Quaker  Action  Group  recommends  that  Monthly 
Meetings  “flood”  Washington  with  requests  for  ap- 
plications in  order  to  open  many  channels,  as  per- 
mits already  issued  are  restricted.  Address  requests 
for  application  form  TFAC-1  to  Stanley  Somerfield, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

Some  Friends  object  to  the  licensing  procedure 
on  grounds  that  no  license  should  be  required  to 
carry  out  religious  obligations  to  relieve  suffering. 
Those  who  feel  this  way  can  send  money  directly  to 
the  CRSC  by  wire  or  registered  mail  — return  re- 
ceipt requested  (Checks  may  not  clear.).  It  should 
be  recognized  that  to  send  either  parcels  or  money 
to  Canada  for  the  medical  aid  program  in  Vietnam 
without  a license,  or  not  through  a licensed  agency, 
is  in  violation  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and 
appended  regulations. 

Questions  about  this  matter  may  be  referred  to 
the  Peace  Committee  of  PYM,  or  A Quaker  Action 
Group,  20  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

].  STUART  INNERST 
PYM  Peace  Committee 
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NOTES  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BIRTHS 

On  September  12,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES 
WARNER  JR.  (Claremont),  a daughter,  Victoria  Lef- 
fingwell. 

On  October  7,  to  NORLIN  and  CAULINE  JOYCE 
(Eastside),  a son,  Jeffrey  Bruce. 

MARRIAGES 

DAVENPORT-KLAUNIG  — In  September,  Betty  J. 
Klaunig  and  Bob  Davenport,  of  Eastside  Meeting. 
HOLLANDER-WAY — On  September  21,  under  the 
care  of  Pacific  Ackworth  Meeting,  Janet  Way  and 
Robert  Hollander. 

ALEXANDER  AND  DOROTHY  ROBINSON,  Clare- 
mont Meeting,  their  golden  wedding  anniversary,  on 
September  30. 

BERGSTRESSER-VON  BLUM — On  October  8,  under 
the  care  of  Berkeley  Meeting,  Aimee  Von  Blum  and 
Tom  Bergstresser.  Aimee  is  the  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Selma  Von  Blum,  Falls  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 
The  bride  and  groom  have  gone  to  Cambridge, 
England  for  a year. 

DEATHS 

PITOU — On  October  5,  Ann  Jarman  Pitou,  aged  90, 
of  Santa  Barbara  Meeting.  “In  the  quest  of  truth,  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  for  the  service  of  Man.” 

KENNEDY — On  October  28,  Leoti  Kennedy,  a long- 
time member  of  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  SILENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FRIENDS 

Age;  College  through  30.  Aft.  Dec.  29  - Aft. 
Jan.  1.  Van  Dolson’s  Farm  School,  Gualala,  CA. 
Est.  cost  $6.  Max.  enrollment  30  in  order  applica- 
tion. 

Send:  name,  age,  address  (college  and  holiday), 

check  or  m.o.  Offer:  rides  from ; 

Ask  for  rides  from  ; 

Notice  of  acceptance  will  include  directions. 

Reply  by  Dec.  10  to  Daniel  Pinney,  437  W.  Longden, 
Arcadia  CA  91006,  phone  447-0275. 


LETTER 

Dear  Friends, 

This  is  an  open  letter  of  thanks  to  the  many 
people  who  have  written  me  since  the  passing  of 
Reg  Paget. 

We  had  spent  the  last  few  months  of  our  stay 
in  Mexico  in  the  town  of  Valle  de  Bravo.  Some  of 
you  may  know  of  it  since  an  AFSC  workcamp  was 
held  there  about  fifteen  years  ago.  One  of  their 
projects  was  to  rehabilitate  the  hospital.  At  the  time 
we  went  to  this  village  we  did  not  know  this  and 
also  ended  up  in  the  house  the  workcamp  used. 
We  did  get  to  meet  the  doctor  and  were  impressed 
with  his  dedication. 

Reg  and  I had  wanted  to  help  the  people  of 
this  town  in  some  way.  We  had  especially  thought 
of  the  needs  of  the  hospital,  or  perhaps  a work- 
camp project  through  the  AFSC  in  Mexico.  Now, 
after  corresponding  with  an  American  friends  living 
there,  and  with  Dr.  Alberto  Mejia  Arsate,  there  is  a 
way  opening  to  develop  this  concern. 

If  friends  wish  to  share  in  making  a contribution 
to  the  hospital  in  memory  of  Reg  Paget,  it  may  be 
sent  to  Marjorie  Wells,  Rt.  1,  Box  J44,  Nevada  City, 
California  95959,  who  has  been  helpful  in  working 
out  the  details. 

CLAIRE  PAGET 
397  N.  Mountain  Trail 
Sierra  Madre,  California 


— HENRY  J.  CADBURY  is  emeritus  Professor  of 
New  Testament  of  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  produced  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.  He  is  the  author  of 
“The  Peril  of  Modernizing  Jesus”  and  “Jesus,  What 
Manner  of  Man,”  both  recently  reprinted,  and  of 
“The  Eclipse  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  and  “The 
Character  of  the  Quaker,”  among  many  other  books. 
He  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  He  is 
now  teaching  at  Pendle  Hill. 
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